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This Cannot be a Pain-less War. Particularly for 
the Men Overseas. But Their Pain Can be Kept 
at a Minimum, as Well as Our Own if We Tackle 
the Job of War Winning in a Sensible Manner. 


Let's Quit 


Fussin 


By CuHarzes S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation 
New York, N. Y. 


AST year, 1942, we did a vast amount of preparatory war work, erecting fac- 
L. tories for the production of planes, tanks and guns, erecting shipyards and 
building ships, and building camps for the millions of men we put into the 

army. 

But we made an awful fuss about it. We puffed and blew and belched smoke 
and flame, and made a noise like the Chattanooga Choo-choo—with SPAB, OEM, 
OCD, WPB, WLB, and the Dies, Tolman, Truman, Gillette and other congressional 
committees investigating matters, and Nelson, Henderson, McNutt, Morgenthau, 
et al., all adding to the confusion but not to the production. 


What We Did Last Year 


LTHOUGH we did produce a certain amount of actual fighting instruments of 
A war, such as tanks and airplanes—less than we were scheduled to do—most of 
our effort was spent in setting up the factories and shipbuilding yards that will be 
expected to produce actual war materials in 1943, and after. 

For heaven's sake let us do the job of war work we have to do in 1943 without 
all this nerve wearing activity on the part of zealous egotists, who try to solve the 
problems of a century in a single day. 

What are the facts, as exposed to date? 

First: We know that we cannot lose this war. The basic fact which leads to 
this conclusion is that the steel production of the United States, with that of our 
allies is so preponderately great that ultimately we must win. 
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LET'S QUIT FUSSIN’ 


Two to One Material Advantage 


eee to the last World Almanac, and other latest figures the production 
of steel in world countries was as follows: 


tons 

Ee ae There a 86,000,000 
ir ikccn iano ns 56 60a ea Kea ee as Reeik whReRES 22. ,000,000 
British Empire (1940).................005. Di toscucowacepe ewe weNes 15 ,000 ,000 

I oink cena davdeennsiwnei canine 123 ,000,000 
is iin avin click ona riiindehessa sannteenneaeeeed 28 ,000 ,000 
EE EE ee rr a 9 ,000 ,e00 
Other Countries now in German hands (possibly)..................2.0+05 7 ,000 ,000 
TE ee ee ee eT er Ee Tee ee tee Leet yer ee ee 7 ,000 ,000 

I os oc cancdnnhsbines $8S00 0k ews eeneweabereannen 51,000,000 


Most of these figures are of course only approximate as relating to conditions 
today, but the ratios cannot have changed greatly. In so far as this war is going 
to be won by the use of mechanical equipment, bullets, shells, bombs, tanks, guns 
and planes there can be no question that we have a two to one advantage over Hitler, 
Mussolini and the Japs. 

Basically therefore the United Nations cannot but win the war eventually. 
Possibly this overpowering mass of material might not win if the United Nations’ 
commanders in the Army and Navy were very inferior in strategy and tactics to those 
of the enemy. But there is no reason to believe that ultimately, if not at present, 
we will find commanders who are better than they have. 


More Men 


ECOND: Even with the materials we will have, and with good generals and 
S admirals the war cannot be won in a hurry. We do not now have, and cannot 
put into action until two years from now a number of men equal to that of the Axis 
powers, according to figures presented by Hanson W. Baldwin of the New York 
Times, whose statement on this subject is quoted below. 

From present indications bombing alone is not likely to win the war, though it 
will certainly preface victory. And of the 7,500,000 enlisted men in the 8,200,000- 
man Army, the Army Air Forces and its mobile supporting services will account for 
2,200,000o—more than this figure if personnel employed in facilities such as base 
hospitals, ports, etc., used by the Air Corps be included. 

The new Army is built around the Air Force needs; there is no numerical limit to 
the Air Force personnel; priorities have been given to Air Force expansion and as 
many men will be provided—at the ratio of more than 100 men to a plane—as we 
have planes to fly. 

About 1,000,000 men will be needed in the services of supply for supply duties; 
another 1,000,000 will constantly be in training or employed in training. This 
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leaves about 3,300,000 for the combat ground forces, of which approximately 600,000 
will be anti-aircraft troops. These 3,300,000 will be divided into 110 divisions, 
including thirty-two armored and air-borne divisions, plus tank battalions, tank 
destroyer battalions, field artillery regiments, etc. 

The total ground Army, therefore, is of relatively small size compared to those 
of our adversaries. 

In divisions, the standard tactical unit of all armies, the balance sheet of Axis and 
United Nations totes up something like this: 


Axis 
EE ee eS eee ee rE er rere eee re rere 300 tO 325 
icin Siren A Ree Seu kenmer ene we Neen 160 
ia nies See eK Pee EKN RRR RANE KE OER EHD REKS COEER REO SORE 70 to 100 
ES bi niarieke sxe rinhws tadeRiseeoh Meseloniewenmain 530 to 585 


ET ee ET ene ere me 110 
Ns saan eke Ry DADRA WENA Me ae Hob one e 5 CaaS eh ee kenen 70 to 80 
Savi arc dices nb cent nach hess SEAS eK Oner EE vE eee eeeSEdaeKeeNnies 225 to 300 
ieee ee iE budi nek hae athe Gk Rk RRS ee daha eN ears iewedene 20 to 30 
I 6554555 5Acn ea dkewanes eave dee seeeesacenes 425 to 520 


Since thirty to forty American divisions out of the 110 will not be completely 
trained and equipped and ready for combat until late 1944, the discrepancy in land 
strength next year (1943) will be even greater than is indicated by the table. 


General Marshall’s Argument 


ET, the clinching reason for an expansion (of the American Army) is General 
Y Marshall's argument that ‘‘it is a comparatively simple thing to cut a program, 
to check the development of the Army, if the happy day comes when that is found 
permissible, but . . . it is utterly impossible to improvise military organizations, 
and it requires more than a year to build them.” 

‘‘Therefore,’’ General Marshall asserted, ‘‘it is our opinion that no more tragic 
mistake could be made than to ignore the great mass of enemy divisions and expect 
us to win this war on a shoestring or by some specialized process.”’ 

So we open 1943 with the sure knowledge that we will win, eventually, but 
not in 1943. With that in mind let us plan our 1943 activities, on the domestic 
front, at least, on a sensible basis, with a minimum of delegated executive edicts, 
a minimum of criticising congressional committees, and a minimum of labor baiting. 


Stop Hustling Father Time 


* us avoid the 1942 hurry-up business which tried to get more workers into 
places where there were already too many, which tried to lengthen hours beyond 
human endurance, and which destroyed the basic incentives of workers and execu- 
tives. 
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In other words, let us organize the productive life of this nation, workers and 
executives alike, on a long view basis, which recognizes that victory in the end 
must be ours—that we must put every reasonable effort into achieving it—but that 
there is no sense in overworking workers—for their output will decrease with 
fatigue—and there is no sense in executives overworking themselves—for they will 
only drop dead, as most of them do before their time, trying to hustle Father Time. 

Third: Hitler tried to take Leningrad. He failed. He tried to take Moscow. 
He failed. He tried to take Stalingrad. He failed. 

What does this mean? It means that a large city reasonably well fortified and 
defended cannot be taken except with tremendous expenditure of time, men and 
materials. Hitler then in the light of this experience must change his tactics. He 
probably will. 


The Job Ahead of Us 


ut what does this signify for us? It means that if we are to win the European 
B war we must reduce German cities and conquer them. If the experience of 1942 
is to be relied upon, it indicates that we cannot by armed force take Germany, which 
is dotted with cities, each of which would put up a stubborn resistance, except over 
a vast period of time. 

Can we expect to blast them into surrender in the same way that Germany tried 
to blast out London two years ago? We may, but the experience in London indicates 
that people will not be blasted out by air raids—no matter how vicious. (There is 
no reason to believe that the Germans are more chicken-hearted than the English). 

This leaves us with a long drawn out frontal attack, involving the loss of in- 
numerable lives of American soldiers, and the use of tremendous quantities of war 
materials, including planes, guns, ships, tanks and ammunition. | 

Fourth: The defeat of Japan will, owing to the head start they got on us, prob- 
ably be even more difficult and long drawn out. 


A Long Pull 


o puriNG this year let us see American industry, labor and government, realizing 
S the long pull ahead of us, settle down to a deliberate panicless plan to win. Let 
us quit the idea that was prevalent in 1942 that victory would be ours tomorrow or 
the next day at latest. 

This means specifically that: 

There be put a halt to most of the hastily conceived anti-democratic regulating 
that the Washington egotists are dictating. (it is no good for the long pull.) We 
do not need labor conscription, which is based upon a defeatist philosophy, as far 
as democracy is concerned. (Reports indicate that in England and Germany, less 
than 2% of workers are conscripted, though there is in each country a vast govern- 
mental employment agency controlling or rather recording the employment of 100% 
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of workers. It is probable that for this purpose the governments concerned have on 
their payrolls, doing the recording, more employees than are conscripted.) 

We do not need the degree of hurried and scrambled material conscription that 
Donald Nelson has been advocating. 

We do need much more information and knowledge, on the part of the people 
in general, and both industrialists and labor, as to the actual facts about this war, 
and the way it must be conducted. That knowledge properly and wisely dis- 
seminated would automatically solve many of the problems we face in 1943 and 
thereafter. It would replace egotistic Washington dictation with cooperative con- 
sent on the part of American industrialists, workers and consumers. 


What We Need to Realize 


E bo need a greater realization on the part of industry that personnel work is 

V V of vital importance in increasing the output of workers. One good personnel 

man, properly backed, can jack up the efficiency of one thousand workers at least 

25%—which is equivalent to or avoids the necessity of the hiring of another two 
hundred and fifty. 

We do need a more intelligent understanding, on the part of industry, and local, 
state and federal government agencies of the relationship between worker efficiency 
and morale, and the exfactory conditions under which he or she lives. 

We do need in industry, and in the armed forces, a more realistic attitude toward 
hours of work, and its relation to fatigue and efficiency. Too many men in industry, 
and in the army, are putting in too long hours, and their efficiency and morale is 
suffering accordingly. 

(According to the stories appearing in personal write-ups of Washington ego- 
tists, apparently they are doing the same, that is putting in too long hours. That.is 
one of the reasons why so much bum regulation comes out of there.) 


Good People Need Good Pay 


E vo need the people and the federal government to realize that, inflation 

Ww notwithstanding, good people have to be paid well. There are too many 

cheap underscrubbers in responsible positions in federal agencies, due to the low pay 
offered. Their efficiency is as low or lower than their pay. 

One agency recently wrote us asking if we could suggest someone to head up 
their research and statistics department at $3800 a year. The number of employees 
whose wage and salary rates and classifications this man would determine is one 
million. What a hell of a mess a $3800 a year man would make of this problem, if 
he were ever allowed to do anything in the agency. Actually he is not so allowed, 
and the situation remains the same hell of a mess it was before they hired him. 

Industrialists gripe about the number of forms the federal agencies require them 
to fillin. In our opinion most of this trouble arises from the fact that the statistical 
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and information gethering divisions of the agencies are topped by too low paid inef- 
fectual men. A good well-paid statistician, on the other hand, would know how to 
to get a maximum of information from a minimum of information, and save industry 
many thousands of dollars and much time. 

We certainly should bring labor into our councils more than we have, at all 
levels, from the Cabinet down to the smallest plant. 


War Bond Baloney 


E NEED an American populace that is fed facts instead of baloney. 

The Treasury is selling War bonds to American workers, appealing to their 
patriotism to buy Bonds to win the war. This is the most gigantic hoax, and the 
most gigantic fraud that was ever perpetrated on any people. Even Hitler could not 
equal it. It is the grossest insult to their intelligence. 

Actually the fact is that the banks are stuffed with the people's money, and the 
banks can do nothing else with it but lend it to the government at very low rates of 
interest (f of 1%). The government, while yelling at the people to invest in war 
bonds to their utmost ability, refuses the banks, insurance companies and labor 
unions their offers to buy war bonds. | 

War Bonds cost the government about 34% rate of interest. But other govern- 
ment borrowing can be done at much less than half this price, so the sensible thing 
for every one to do is to put his money in a bank, let the bank invest it in Treasury 
bills, and so save our grandchildren half the interest they would have to pay if we 
all put our money into War Bonds. | 

The insult to the intelligence of the American people lies in the fact that this War 
Bond business is an attempt on the part of the Washingtonians to immobilize surplus 
purchasing power, so that people will not bid up the prices of coffee, silk stockings 
and lawnmowers. If people put their money into War Bonds they cannot buy these 
things. 

This is the sole origin and purpose of the War Bond campaign business. The 
Government could and does borrow the money at less than half the price—interest 
rate—from the banks and insurance companies. But it borrows it at twice the rate 
from workers in order to keep the purchasing power of workers down. 

This is an absolute insult to American workers and people. Instead of being 
told the facts about the financing of this war—the problems of cost, inflation and 
prices—they are being kidded into buying War Bonds, and so doubling the interest 
cost of the war to them and their grandchildren. 


Equip Our Soldiers Properly 


_ SHAW got into trouble during the last war because he told some facts 
about its conduct—how, while the English newspapers were full of the gallant 
heroism of English soldiers, in the face of the enemy, actually some gun crews were 
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allowed only two shells a day to fire at the Germans. After they had fired those two 
shells they had to take what was coming to them, without any means of defending 
themselves. 

This was because of the ineptitude of British industrialists, and their lack of 
ability to get British workers to back up their brothers at the front. 

In this war we are up against the same problem. We have sent a million men 
overseas, and we have not sent with them adequate supplies of ammunition, gaso- 
line, food or planes. So many unnecessary thousands of American soldiers will die. 

What do American factory workers know about that? Very little, apparently, 
or they would do something about it to force their bosses to organise production 
better, or to allow them to produce at a maximum rate, without being squeezed on 
their pay rates. 


Stop the 25% Slowdown 


CTUALLY workers do care tremendously. For not only are they concerned to see 
A that their brothers and sons have adequate equipment to protect their lives and 
gain victories, but they also know that their whole manner of living is at stake in 
this war. 

If they were really told the facts, not merely once, but over and over again, and 
not in the same unconvincing terms as a toothpaste or cigarette advertisement, there 
is ample evidence that they would promptly stop their present 25% slowdown of 
production. 

These are the problems we must attend to in 1943 and after. 
































Production Strains, Due to Slow Deliveries of 
Materials, Shortage of Manpower, Labor Turn- 
over, Changes in Specifications are Going to In- 
crease This Year. England Has the Same Prob- 
lem, and Their Experience Suggests that the 
Best Way to Lick it is to Understand It. 


Delays zn 
War Production 


By H. J. Witson 


The Daily Telegraph 
London, England 


extract the last ounce of output from war industry, is fortunate to have 

behind him the agreement recently concluded between employers and work- 
ers of the engineering industry for systematic consultation between managements 
and employees on production problems. 

For, whatever the measure of his success may be, he will be more than fortunate 
if he can altogether stem the flow of stories of idle men and machines which come 
monotonously from the factories and have contributed more, perhaps, than any 
other factor to public uneasiness about war output. 


M’ Oliver Lyttelton, the new Minister of Production, who has set himself to 


Telling Workers the Reason Why 


ECURITY Considerations require that these stories shall lack specific detail, so that 
S if they were publicly answered it could only be in general terms. I have in- 
vestigated many of them, and have found the greater number to have been due to 
factors inherent in the conditions of wartime production. It is not, in fact, possible 
so to organise war production in this country that every hand and every machine 
shall be always active. 

Yet setbacks, delays and bottlenecks occur, causing disturbing spells of idleness 
to men and women, some of whom are serving at great personal sacrifice, anxious 
only to contribute their best to the war effort. Judged by the standards of war-time 
production the delays may be small and temporary, but when the causes are nor 
understood each brings a sense of frustration to the workers, and, in sum, the effect 
on morale cannot be overlooked. 
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It has now been accepted as the duty of managements to take their workpeople 
into their confidence, to explain such problems as they arise, and to hear the workers’ 
suggestions. Ifthe new agreement works well it should not only reduce the circula- 
tion of stories which disturb the public mind, but also make a positive contribution 
to the efficiency of production by eliminating a source of friction and causing the 
wheels to turn faster. 

A major cause of misunderstanding which I met in my investigations proceeds 
from the circumstance that toa great degree our production depends upon the flow of 
imported raw materials, always subject to toll at the enemy's hands. Though the 
extent of the enemy’s toll of shipping may be foreseen at any moment, no man can 
foresee which of the miscellaneous cargoes in a convoy will be lost. Yet in certain 
circumstances the loss of a cargo of raw material may bring to a standstill a whole 
group of industries. 

If, for example, a cargo of resins were lost at a time when supplies in this country 
were short, a factory manufacturing plastics might be halted, with one consequent 
hold-up in the production of radio equipment for tanks and another in the assembly 
of finished tanks. 


When a Link in a Long Chain Fails 


carciTy of shipping space precludes the accumulation of lavish stocks, and the 
S chains of industries leading up to the assembly of many of the more complicated 
instruments of modern war are long ones. The more and the longer the chains 
through which the products of a processor of raw material pass, the greater will be 
the number of factories brought to a temporary standstill by a failure of the supply of 
imports. 

Similar effects may be produced by weather at home which delays the transport 
of components from the factory at which they are produced to another at which they 
are to be incorporated in a finished product. 

When such hold-ups occur it is the job of the Government's production ‘‘chas- 
ers’’ to trace them to their source and arrange alternative sources of supply if possible. 
The process takes time, however, and may not result in any means of preventing the 
hold-ups. 

So many and complicated are the links in some of the chains between importers 
of raw material and assemblers of finished products that it is not uncommon for the 
assembly factory to be wholly ignorant of the reason for a hold-up which is in fact 
due to the loss of a ship at sea. Any story which may be told of idleness at the 
assembly factory will therefore be at least incomplete. 


Delays Due to Change in Design 


NOTHER cause of hold-ups which are troublesome but inevitable is the necessity 
for modification of design. The Service concerned may be willing to forego 
the fruits of research and development of an instrument of war because it prefers un- 
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interrupted production, but the initiative of the enemy is going to dictate, sooner or 
later, just how necessary those modifications are. 

The effects on tank development of the eternal battle between armour and arma- 
ment were recently described in Parliament by Lord Beaverbrook when Minister of 
Production and Capt. Margesson before he left the War Office. Thickening of 
armour and mounting of heavier guns impose problems on the designer to which he 
cannot always find an immediate solution. Yet the production of thicker armour 
and heavier guns must not be held up in anticipation of design difficulties which may 
not arise. The possibility of a bottle-neck in the assembly of the modified tanks 
must therefore be risked. 

There is the further contingency that one modification may lead to another and 
a second hold-up to follow the first. For a modified design may have defects which, 
though they will not be revealed by rigorous tests, will emerge under the strain of 
Operations against the enemy. 

The opening of a new theatre of war may also necessitate modifications of design 
which have to be worked out with little experience. One tank, primarily designed 
for work at home and on the Continent, has been called on at short notice to operate 
also through the Russian winter and the Libyan sand-storms. It has therefore had 
to undergo more than one set of modifications. 

Such modifications, though simple in themselves, may necessitate extensive 
redesigning, since there is little free space in a tank. 


Reasons for “Lag” in Aircraft Shops. 


oME Of the delaying factors I have mentioned apply with greater force to the air- 
S craft industry. Aeronautical research and development, which have always 
moved quickly, are moving faster under the stimulus of war. The Air Staff, who 
have held consistently to the view that type for type superiority of our aircraft over 
the enemy’s is necessary, even at the expense of numbers, were reinforced in their 
opinion by the outcome of the Battle of Britain. 

As the months of war have passed the better-known aircraft types have under- 
gone whole series of modifications, both to retain their superiority and to adapt them 
to changing phases of the air war. 

Cannon have largely replaced machine-guns in the short-range fighters with 
which the R.A.F. entered the war. Airscrews have changed from two-bladed 
wooden to three-bladed, variable-pitch metal, and engine horse-powers have risen 
- from 1,030to0 1,250. Now, as we pass from the defensive to the offensive, the empha- 
sis is on development of range without undue sacrifice of speed or armament. 

These modifications have had their retarding effect on production. But they 
have been small in comparison with the hold-ups, running into an aggregate of many 
months at any factory, caused by the introduction of new types. 
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Stripping the Works for New Bombers 


— type of bomber is usually larger than its predecessor, and when the substi- 
tution takes place little remains the same within the factory's outer shell. The 
massive jigs on which the old type was built have to be torn from the concrete 
flooring to make way for still bigger ones. New overhead gear has to be installed 
along the production lines and new tools supplied. 

Men who have become skilled at certain processes in the construction of the old 
type have to leave the factory for training in new processes on the new type. Librar- 
ies of new drawings have to be prepared and the whole organization of sub-supplies 
has to be reorganized. 

So long as it remains the policy of the Air Staff that the young pilots of the 
R.A.F. shall take to the air confident in the superiority of their aircraft over those of 
the enemy, just so long will there be periodic hold-ups in the production of aircraft. 

Thus far I have dealt with material causes of ‘‘lag’’ in production. There are 
other causes. The human element has always to be considered. There is much un- 
avoidable absence from work, and absence may seriously retard production. The 
sickness of one girl worker from a small factory may interrupt its work, though ina 
larger factory the dislocation might not extend beyond her team. 

Still more serious, owing to the growing shortage of skilled labour, may be the 
absence of a setter—one of those skilled men who set the work on a group of ma- 
chines operated by girls. His absence usually means that his work is distributed 
among other setters, with the result that the girls in his department are unable to 
work at their fastest during his absence. 


Idleness among Unskilled Employees 


§ THE war moves towards its climax, and the dilution of labour increases, the 
A difficulty of finding the minimum of skilled men necessary to start work in a new 
factory grows. Hence it is that there have been prolonged delays in getting new 
factories into production. The unskilled labour may be readily available, but it can- 
not be set to work until a proportion of skilled men has been procured. 

It is easy enough to raise the cry that the bottle-necks should be removed from 
war industry. Yet the uncertainty and variety of the causes which may promote 
them are such that it would be impossible to ensure against them all. What can be 
secured is that the workers themselves should know the causes, and that where quick 
and comprehensive remedies are available they should be promptly applied. 

It is perhaps remarkable that with so many hazards of war-time production, de- 
spite the currency of stories of idle hands and machines, and despite the quite sound © 
and explicable reason for some of these stories, many factories have now been work- 
ing for two years past at go per cent of their optimum capacity. 














Psychological Tests Are Highly Valuable But 
also Complicated Tools Whose Use Increases the 
Responsibility of Personnel Men at the Same 
Time that They Increase Their Effectiveness in 
Picking Good Workers. 


Common Sense 
about Tests 


By Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 


RCA Manufacturing Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


O TEST Or not to test is one of the insistent questions before personnel or em- 
ployment officers, eager to use all techniques that may be helpful in employee 
selection or placement. Many times the question is answered in terms of a 

hunch, a prejudice, or low sales resistance. And too often the answer reflects an 
extreme position—a kind of ‘‘all or none’’ acceptance of tests as legitimate personnel 
tools. A critical and careful study of selection or placement needs, available labor 
supply, who can do the testing, and the validity or availability of proper test instru- 
ments is seldom undertaken. 


No Undiluted Answer 


CTUALLY there cannot be an undiluted yes or mo answer as to whether tests should 
A be used as a part of a personnel selection or placement program. Like any imple- 
ment used in personnel work, tests have definite merits and serious limitations. To 
those who have had limited experience or training, testing may appear as the perfect 
answer to that most difficult question, how to pick the right man for the right place. 
Tests are convenient because they are relatively inoffensive. The applicant who is 
turned down tends to blame himself rather than employment staff. Then, too, test 
scores seem to represent numerical measures of manpower abilities, and men in busi- 
ness and industry are used to such terms. They are impressed by quantitative state- 
ments even if they are not certain as to whether the measurements thus derived are 
reliable or significant. 
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Some very common errors have been made by those who have started to use tests 
in personnel work, and these have hampered the full acceptance of testing techniques 
and have created certain prejudices against them. Many personnel men are unbe- 
lievably gullible, just as they were in earlier days with respect to character analysis 
and other observational methods. In fact some testing reported in lay journals seems 
to have acquired almost the same status as that formerly held by character analysis. 
It is accepted as telling ‘‘all’’ about an applicant. In few if any cases have tests 
demonstrated any such effectiveness. Moreover, just as private character analysts 
had a profitable ‘‘racket,’’ so have some private “‘test experts’’ and ‘‘personnel ana- 
lysts’’ made an unfortunate place for themselves today. 


Tests Sensitive to Conditions 


NE fairly common mistake is to take over the selection or placement tests which 
O another organization has found satisfactory. Someone reports success in test- 
ing, and so personnel managers buy the ‘‘whole kit’’ and set about to use it. It is 
safe to say that no two organizations face the same selection or placement problems, 
hence such a move makes for confusion and often ends with a distrust for all testing 
procedures. Occupations of the same class vary in different organizations to such 
an extent that, even when job analyses are made, the same occupation carries differ- 
ent responsibilities and is placed on different levels in different companies. 

Not only are the individual tests of limited applicability, but they are always 
sensitive to the conditions under which they are given. Many personnel men ignore 
this characteristic and give tests under conditions which cannot help but make their 
results of doubtful reliability. Testing conditions, schedules, purpose, etc. must be 
standardized in the case of most tests, if the results are to be regarded as reliable and 
comparable. 


Efficiency Experts Offend 


HE testing program of one organization may suggest a pattern that will probably 

be helpful in another concern. No program should be adopted, however, until 
a thorough job analysis, in terms of human capacities, has been made and norms have 
been established according to the organizational classification peculiar to the factory 
or office in which the tests are to be used. 

Another mistake is to assume that any college graduate who has been subjected 
to the many tests the average educational institution sponsors is in a position to ad- 
minister a testing program. The fact that the graduate has majored, or even done 
graduate work, in psychology is by itself no guarantee of his being equal to the intro- 
duction of a testing program in a factory or office. Frequently, a much more daring 
assumption is made, viz., that any person can be trained to give a few tests. Effi- 
ciency experts have been the greatest exponents of this assumption. It is true of 
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course that any person with a reasonable degree of self-confidence and intelligence 
can administer tests, but that is not the total activity of a testing program. 

The work of establishing adequate norms and making a careful check as to test 
results requires careful training in psychometrics with thorough understanding as to 
the limitations of each measurement instrument. Beyond this, it requires an under- 
standing of the fact that business conditions are constantly changing, new devices 
are being introduced, and new systems are being adopted. The new products and 
the new manufacturing processes alter work conditions and work requirements. The 
result is that norms found satisfactory one year may be out of date in the next. 


Tests Are Related to Total Situation 


N ADDITION, any alert personnel staff is constantly confronted with many unsolved 
problems—dissatisfied workers, maladjusted workers, high-cost workers, acci- 
dent-prone workers, and chronic grouches—and unless the person responsible for 
administering the tests can interpret the test findings in terms of the whole situation 
in which the employee plays a part, the test results will be meaningless. 

New types of positions are constantly occurring in any developing organization. 
These demand job analyses and specifications in terms of human capacities. Estab- 
lishing standards in terms of these new demands is more important than simply ad- 
ministering tests already established. Tests must change with changes in industry. 
They cannot be properly selected unless the person in charge can interpret new job 
analyses, determine channels for standardization, and equate the findings in terms of 
an infinite variety of new purposes. 


Tests only Assist 


TILL another mistake has been in expecting too much from tests. Fundamentally, 
S the part that tests play in the employment procedure is similar to that contributed 
by letters of recommendation and application blanks. They provide material to 
assist and illuminate an interviewer's appraisal of the candidate. They tell nothing 
of the candidate's attitudes, social pressures, work relations, or motivating forces. 

Tests do not and cannot take the place of all other selective procedures. They 
are not simple, automatic, and certain indicators of desirable and undesirable appli- 
cants. They donot replace the personnel officer. Rather, they are highly valuable, 
but also complicated tools whose use increases the responsibility of the personnel 
officer, at the same time that they increase his effectiveness. They are important 
aids in supplementing impressions and stated facts disclosed in the application blank 
and interview. 

Some day we shall find the means for a more objective appraisal of attitudes, 
social pressures, work relations, and motivating forces, but the hope of doing some- 
thing along these lines rests upon more fundamental and careful research with the 
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test instruments now available and upon the development of new techniques and 
instruments. 

What then is the contribution of testing to an employment or personnel office? 
This can best be understood by remembering that there are different kinds of tests, 
and each may be used with different purposes and appropriate limitations. There 
are tests of attitude and temperament, there are prognostic tests or aptitude tests, 
there are achievement tests or tests of learned material, and then there are various 
scales or schedules for the appraisal of personality traits. There is no test or no group 
of tests that will measure the ‘whole man”’ and even those which are appropriate for 
a small segment of personality or ability have rigid limitations, and their use in vo- 
cational selection or placement must be guarded. 


Five Uses for Tests 


T MAY be said, without any flavor of extravagance, that the present contribution of 
I tests to the employment interviewer or placement officer is in five directions: 

First: They act as a check on educational background. Educational diplomas, 
regardless of their level, vary so much now, because of the varying standards of differ- 
ent schools and colleges, that some standard must be adopted for those positions 
success in which is conditioned on a definite level of educational background. 
Awareness to current problems, acquaintance with fundamentals in science or mathe- 
matics, the use of correct English, ability to spell properly, and dependability in 
calculation skills are not guaranteed by any diploma at any level. Tests can check 
these. 

Second: They act as a check on reported occupational experience. Added years 
of experience are no guarantee of increased fitness fora job. One year is of more value 
to some workers than 15 years areto others. The bogey of experience as a guarantee 
of efficiency is an illusion which only advocates of seniority preferences share. A 
check on reported experience is necessary if the employment officer is eager to avoid 
the displeasure of the foreman under whom the new employee is to work. 

Third: They help the interviewer compare the candidate with other workers on 
such a job. Regardless of what position a candidate is interested in or recommended 
for, if objective test results show him much above or below the level characteristic of 
the group, there is no justification for placing him in that niche. Unusual abilities 
which he may have can be put to better use in other occupations in the organization. 
Test results indicate these capacities and help in proper placement as well as in hir- 
ing, as no other tool can. 

Fourth: They indicate some particular abilities or comprehension. Certain 
tests appraise manipulative ability, mechanical comprehension, non-verbal reason- 
ing, dexterity, and co-ordination. Persons with high degree of mechanical reason- 
ing can be located quickly and then trained for production work. 
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1 emperament Tests 


1FTH: They offer some clue as to temperament and personality characteristics that 
Pw be checked in a later interview. Indications or trends as to personality 
deviations, maladjustments, and neurotic tendencies may be brought to light by cer- 
tain inventories or scales. Behavior-includes not only overt acts, but inward feeling 
tone engendered by a situation. Crude and inadequate as ‘“‘personality tests’’ may 
be today, they are far better than the ‘‘shrewd insights,’’ ‘“‘character analysis,’’ or 
‘‘palmistry’’ of the past. 








Who Are Your Best Employees? How Do You 
Find Out? What Do You Do with Those Who 
Are Not up to Standard? Employee Rating of 
Job Performance is the Usual Method Used to 
Find Out. Unions Hate This, As Do Employees. 


Employee 
Ratings 


By NorMAan LOCKE 


Social Security Board 
Washington, D. C. 


HE service rating scale for employees has wide and varied functions. When 

salary advancements are contemplated for an employee, his service ratings fre- 

quently are scanned to aid in the final decision. When a vacancy occurs and 
it is desired to fill it by promotion, the service rating is one of the factors which re- 
veals the employee best qualified. Correlatively, when a lay-off becomes necessary, 
the service rating enters into the determination. 


Uses 


URTHER, the employee on good behavior is continued in office so long as his service 
| een reflects satisfactory performance. In addition to its relations to these per- 
sonnel actions, the service rating has several other functions: it serves to motivate the 
employee, it demonstrates to him the need for improvement, and it reveals the effec- 
tiveness of supervision. With so many significant personnel aspects related to the 
service rating, it is essential that the scale be soundly constructed. 

In order to build a scale which will perform at least the above functions, what 
should the units of the scale be? As an analogy, let us take the measurement of 
weight. The weight of an object is measured in pounds, and the units of the scale 
are marked off in ounces. In what terms shall the service of an employee be meas- 
ured and in what units shall the service rating scale be marked? In short, what 
constitutes the pound and the ounce? If we examine the several functions of the 
service rating scale, the answer seems clearly indicated. Salary advancements, pro- 
motion, lay-off, and continuation in office flow, in most instances, from the em- 
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ployee’s performance on the job. The pound, then, is job performance, and the 
ounces are the elements of the job. 


Judgment Rating 


N GENERAL, if the duties of a position are such that their performance results in an 
I objective product, the tangible production itself is the measure of job performance. 
In a job whose sole duty consists of loading cartons upon a conveyor belt, the meas- 
ure of success is the number of cartons loaded. If the duties of a position do not result 
in a product, but are qualitative in nature, measurement becomes less simple. In the 
job of receptionist, for example, in which the duties are to ascertain a caller's wants 
and to direct him accordingly or to make arrangements for the caller to see a desired 
person, performance must be evaluated by a process of judgment. In this instance a 
supervisor states that the employee's work is ‘‘good’’ or “‘bad.”’ 

Since the service rating scale is to be used to measure job performance, a good 
first step in its construction is an examination of the job. If the job is analyzed into 
its component duties and responsibilities, the beginnings of the service rating scale 
will appear, for these job elements can be adapted to become the major items of the 
rating scale. At times, items pertaining to such personal and social behavior as is 
deemed essential to the job can also be included. When this is done, care should be 
taken to have the items reflect an observable fact rather than an abstract quality. 


Based on Job Analysis 


His view of the service rating scale makes it basically a recasting of the description 
Tot the job. Inthe check-list, one of the simplest forms, the scale is a listing of job 
duties, each duty forming an item of the scale to be checked as satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory. Here the scale can be thought of as a vertical line, each job duty being 
represented as a point in the line. 

Another form of the service rating scale, the numerical scale, takes the same job 
duties and calls for an evaluation in percentage terms. A related form, the adjectival 
scale, does likewise, the duties to be evaluated in terms of excellent, very good, good, 
fair, or unsatisfactory performance. In each instance the scale can be thought of as a 
row of lines, each representing a range of degree of performance. As will be seen 
below, the graphic rating scale is a variation onthese. There are several other types 
of scale, but since the major emphasis here is upon the underlying principles of con- 
struction, common to all types, they will not be mentioned. 

In the construction of the service rating scale, there are two things to be accom- 
plished: a scale which is a reliable and valid instrument, and, at the same time, one 
which facilitates the judgment process. So much has been written on the unreliabil- 
ity of judgment that it is sufficient to point out that not only does the basis of one 
individual's judgment shift from time to time, but also the basis of judgment differs 
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from one individual to another. Further, such extraneous factors as bias, prejudice, 
and the activity of the moment may influence one’s judgment. 

Since a major cause of variation in judgment is the variation in the standard em- 
ployed, common standards serve as a means of overcoming individual and group 
fluctuations in judgment. Probably the most usual method of doing this is to supply 
the rater with a set of descriptive terms as in the adjectival scale, and to require that 
for each item he indicate which adjective applies to the person being rated. 


Use Careful Definitions 


INCE there are wide variations in the meaning attributed to such terms as ‘‘excel- 
S lent’’ and ‘‘good,’’ precise and careful definition of these adjectives goes a long way 
toward stabilizing the judgment process. If the definition takes the form of a 
description of the job performance deemed ‘‘excellent’’ or ‘‘good,’’ rather than that 
of a dictionary definition of the words themselves, the scale is even more improved. 

The rater who has an example of degrees of performance before him can compare 
the performance of the employee with those deemed ‘‘good”’ or ‘‘fair,’’ and decide 
in which category the employee best fits. These definitions preferably should be 
incorporated in the scale itself rather than be supplementary to it. The graphic rat- 
ing scale lends itself very readily to the inclusion of these standards in so far as they 
can be placed under the item. 

It is probably best not to show on the scale itself the numerical designation of 
the degrees of performance or the weights accorded each item. The presence of 
numbers may serve as a distraction and draw the attention of the rater away from the 
description of the performance of the employee. The result may be a false emphasis 
on the mechanics of rating, rather than an emphasis upon the performance of the 
employee as represented by the item. To avoid this, the rater can indicate his evalu- 
ation by placing a mark at an appropriate position on the item-line and the mark can 
be translated into quantitative terms and the total score computed by another person 
at a later date. 


Different Rating Methods 


s AN example of the points mentioned above, the procedure in constructing a 
A service rating scale for clerical workers will be indicated briefly. An analysis 
of the duties of clerical workers supplies the basic material with which to build the 
scale. Let us assume that these duties are filing, mailing, recording, and machine 
operation. Each of these duties is composed of several elements which go to make 
itup. Asa sample of such elements, let us take the duty of filing. Filing involves 
sorting material into groups, matching correspondence with file folders, setting up 
cross references when doing original filing, locating required material, locating re- 
lated material, and returning material promptly to files. These job elements can 
now be thought of as items in the scale. 
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Yes or No Rating 


7 type of scale desired will determine the form of presentation of the item. 
Examples of the various kinds of scale mentioned above can be shown. Taking 
the last filing job element—returning material promptly to files—as an example, the 
form in the check-list would be: 





Returns material promptly to files Yes No 


The task of the rater is to decide whether the given employee does or does not return 
material promptly, and then to check the appropriate alternative. 


Numerical Rating 


i form in the numerical type scale would be: 





Returns material promptly to files 0 100 
The rater here decides the extent to which the employee's performance is present, 
and indicates by a check mark the point closest to that degree. 
Qualitative Rating 
T” form in the adjectival scale would be: 





Returns material promptly to files Always 
Often —- 
Sometimes 


Seldom —— 
Never + 





In this instance, the rater is supplied with degrees of performance, and after judging 
which degree most closely approximates the performance of the employee, he indi- 
cates that one as his rating. 


Graphic Rating 
: form in the graphic rating scale would be: 


Return of material: 





Returns ma- When rushed Will cumulate Keeps material Holds = ma- 
terial as soon  fortime will de- two or three on his desk terial so long 
as he is fin- lay returning folders before until asked for that he mis- 
ished with it material _ returning it lays it 


Here the rater indicates the point on the line which represents the employee's perfor- 
mance by a check mark. 
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the elements then adopted to scale form. 


the check mark into numerical terms. 


distant from the average. 


Distribution of Ratings 


Here the scores might be something like 2, 4, 6, 8, and ro. 
also for the graphic rating scale. 


ming the scores of each item. 
—2186— 


Whichever type scale is chosen, the job elements of each of the duties of filing, 
mailing, recording, and machine operation would become the items of the scale. 
Each of the duties would be studied from the point of view of its several elements and 


After the scale has been drawn up, it becomes necessary to think of translating 


When individuals are measured in any ability, and a curve of the results is drawn 
by placing the score on the horizontal line, and the frequency with which the score 
occurs on the vertical line, the resulting shape of the curve usually resembles a side 
view of a church bell. In such a curve most of the scores are found in the center, 
with the remaining scores tapering off symmetrically on each side. 
the curve represents the average ability and the extremes of the line represent the 
extremes of the ability. Since the curve is symmetrical, marking off a given distance 
from the center in each direction will result, among other things, in two scores equi- 


The center of 


HEN building a service rating scale, whose items call for a rating of gradations 
\ V of performance, such as the numerical, adjectival, or graphic rating scales, 
each item should be so constructed that the center of the gradations represents the 
average performance, with the distances from the center to each corresponding inter- 
mediate point equal. Ina numerical scale in which the items to be scored from, say, 
0 to 10, o would represent completely unsatisfactory performance, 10 would represent 
almost perfect performance, and average performance would be scored as 5. 
average performance would vary from 5 to 10 and below average from 5 too. 
In the adjectival scale, the several descriptive adjectives would best be an odd 
number in order to provide a center around which ratings can cluster incharacteristic 
fashion. Thus, three grades of performance, say, excellent, good, and unsatisfactory, 
would lend themselves more readily to scoring than would two grades such as satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory. The score accorded each grade should be arranged in 
equal intervals with the center score taken as representing the average performance. 
The latter comment holds 





When constructing examples of performance, these relationships should be 
remembered. The example in the center should be average performance and those 
toward each extreme should grade off equally. In each of the above situations the 
actual numbers used as weights will not affect the results so long as the relationships 
mentioned are maintained. The final score of the employee is determined by sum- 
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Statistical Checks 


HE interpretation of the final score can be approached from a statistical point of 
Tew or froma logical one. The statistical approach would consist of finding the 
average score and the standard deviation, and then marking off the range of scores 
into six equal units of one standard deviation each, three above and three below the 
average. Those scores found lying in the lowest unit could be considered unsatisfac- 
tory. If further designation of quality of performance were desired, the second low- 
est unit could be considered fair, the third and fourth units grouped together and 
considered good, the fifth unit considered very good, and the highest unit considered 
excellent. 
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TypicaL DisTRIBUTION oF RATINGS 


The logical approach would require merely a decision of the points to be estab- 
lished as to the critical ones. This would mean that one would decide, say, that 
only 30% of the items could be rated unsatisfactory. If the rating process is one 
which involved checking a number, the critical points in each item could be multi- 
plied by the number of items and the total score of each employee judged against the 
resulting expansion of scores. 

These are the barest essentials in the construction of the service rating scale. 
There are many refinements on the foregoing, and several techniques which differ 
from those given here. However, it is felt that the above represents a sound ap- 
proach which the personnel officer could employ in beginning to develop a service 
rating plan. 
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Editor’s Comment 


E ARE inclined to doubt Mr. Locke's belief that the distribution curve of employee ratings 
\ \ should be in the shape of a church bell (i.e., normal). If the selection of employees 
upon hiring is any good at all, then those tending to be unsatisfactory will not be hired. 

This should result, in rating of performance, in only a minor proportion of employees show- 
ing up as below standard. Thus the frequency curve of ratings should be skewed, or the church 
bell knocked out of shape. 

In the figure attached we show the frequency of accidents among a group of men. This is 
in reality the distribution of the ratings of these men on one item of their job performance. 

It shows a skew distribution, in which those who are regarded as not below at least satis- 
factory performance are greatly in excess of those below that standard. We are inclined to 
think that this is or should be more typical of rating results than a bell shaped distribution. 

Mr. Locke's idea of running out a statistical distribution of ratings is an excellent one, for 
it shows, if the distribution is not the right shape, that either hiring methods are not effectively 
screening out those who will be poor workers, or supervisors are not doing the rating job properly. 
It may also show the size of the retraining job necessary. 

In personnel work the tail end men (shown in black in the figure) who are rated unsatisfac- 
tory should, of course, become the subject of special efforts to improve their performance. 














A Proper Policy of Original Placement of New 
Employees—Particularly Young Inexperienced 
Ones, Selection for Upgrading, Direct Training 
for Promotion and Recommendation for Re- 
lated Training Cannot be Accomplished with- 
out Vocational Counseling in Industry. 


Help Workers to 
The Right Jobs 


By C. F. McPgax 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
Paterson, N. J. 


function of education. Our progressive school systems provide guidance 

programs that encompass both the primary and secondary schools, and educa- 
tional administrators consider these problems indispensable to the attainment of 
democratic educational objectives. Generally speaking, these objectives are con- 
cerned with the development of individuals who are well adjusted to their total 
environments, reasonably happy, and competent. 

Guidance proceeds on the basis that behavior problems can be everted and ade- 
quate adjustment secured through proper instruction in those elements that tend 
to cause confusion in the life of the individual. Consideration is therefore given 
to such factors as social growth, vocational planning, health, sex attitudes, and 
educational development. Guidance also contends that when abnormal behavior 
does occur, it is only a symptom or result of the individual's inability to satisfy a 
felt need in a socially approved manner. The remedy does not lie in a direct attack 
upon the symptom, but in the determination of the basic cause of the difficulty 
and the application of treatment on that level. 


I RECENT years guidance has been pushed to the fore and accepted as a necessary 


Supply of Perfect Workers Limited 


LTHOUGH industry is not concerned with the guidance programs of the school, 
A the objectives that such programs strive to attain are the very qualities that 
industry desires in its personnel. Every organization is trying to find or develop 
workers who are well adjusted to their total environment, reasonably happy, and 


competent. 
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Business leaders have had sufficient experience to know that any other type of 
employee is a bad investment. Unfortunately the supply of such desirable adults 
is limited and far outweighed by the demand. Asa result, there are on the payroll 
of every industrial organization many less desirable employees, adults who stand 
in need of guidance as much as does the adolescent. 

Many people who can appreciate the need for guidance during youth simply 
cannot understand the need for guidance when adulthood has been reached. They 
assume that adult problem behavior stems from a wilful neglect of faculties that all 
adults possess. That such is not the case should be apparent, for it is quite evident 
that individuals differ in their ability to make wise adjustments and plans. 

Wisdom and keeness of foresight are not natural concomitants of age, but are 
acquired by the individual only when sought after and cultivated. It is likewise 
evident that many adults have had neither the opportunity nor the endowments 
necessary to the attainment of mature wisdom and foresight; as a consequence, they 
are not fully prepared to cope with their many problems. 


The Personality Pattern 


B what has this to do with industry? Simply this. The effects of a malad- 
justment are not confined to any single activity or conflict. Instead, the 
maladjustment weaves itself into the personality pattern and the behavior responses 
of the total individual. The school learned long ago that it could not understand 
problem behavior on the basis of present activity and school environment only. 

Experience taught that the cause might lie anywhere in the child’s total en- 
vironment, past or present. Unacceptable school conduct is now regarded as an 
indication that a basic need has been thwarted and that the individual, in a desper- 
ate attempt to achieve satisfaction, has done so in a manner unacceptable to his 
school environment. It is important to understand that although the basic conflict 
may lie far outside the school, it may, nevertheless, determine the child's attitude 
toward the school and his effort therein. 

Industry, however, has not approached problem behavior on a psychological 
basis. Behavior is seen and evaluated only in its direct relationship to the work of 
the day. When the need for discipline arises, management usually resorts to the 
simple remedy of demanding a change in behavior and backs this with the ultimatum 
that the change be immediately accomplished “‘. . .or else... .’’ This treatment 
discloses a complete lack of understanding concerning the basic fundamentals under- 
lying human behavior and thus invariably fails to succeed in its purpose. 


Present Basis Disciplinary 


pean must come to realize that man psychologically is a bundle of needs. 
Some of these needs are purely organic, such as the need for food and drink, but 
far more are psychological in nature. Man deeply feels the need for affection, the 
need for ‘‘belonging,’’ the need for independence and security, the need for social 
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approval, and the need for maintaining self-esteem. These needs must be satisfied 
if the individual is to maintain a healthy personality. If legitimate satisfaction 
is denied, the personality seeks satisfaction wherever it can be secured. 

Psychologists now maintain that human needs are accompanied by tensions 
which actually annoy and disturb the individual until they are released. If no 
acceptable means of liberation is found, the irritation continues to grow until 
necessity forces the individual to achieve satisfaction in any way possible, even 
though such pursuit may lead into unacceptable habits of behavior. 

Industrial personnel procedure ignores these facts and relies upon threats and 
the fear of dismissal to redirect the employee's activities. Guidance experts, on 
the other hand, modify their techniques in the light of these findings and, when 
attempting to readjust behavior, provide legitimate channels of satisfaction for 
thwarted needs. 

Hard-boiled management will doubtlessly dismiss the idea of guidance tech- 
niques in business as wholly impractical, but a further consideration of the subject 
will prove otherwise. From the standpoint of pure economics, industry is inter- 
ested in labor for its vocational skills and ability to produce. Any condition 
that lessens the workers’ ability to produce is of vital concern to industry. 

Modern industrial research has found that most cases which call for disciplinary 
action involve personality defects rather than any lack of vocational skills. In 
other words, it is not lack of ability that prevents the problem employee from con- 
tributing the maximum, but it is his personality adjustments which prevent him 
from utilizing his skill to the maximum. 


Reasons for Discharge 


R. JOHN M. BREWER Of Harvard University studied the reasons given for dis- 
D charge in 4,174 cases and found that 63% involved personality weaknesses 
such as insubordination, unreliability, absentecism, use of alcohol, etc. A study 
conducted by Mr. Willizm C. Ackerly, Secretary of the New York Employment 
Managers’ Association, who studied 4,000 discharges in 76 business institutions, 
unearthed the following causes for dismissal: 
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These studies were concerned only with individuals whose maladjustment 
had reached the extreme. Think of the number of workers whose efficiency is 
impaired by similar personality faults which have not yet developed to this point. 
When there exists a direct correlation between personality and job efficiency, the 
worker personality definitely becomes the concern of industry. 

This emphasizes also the business man’s need for a proper understanding of 
human behavior in attempting to secure the maximum from each employee. Threats 
and ultimatums predicated upon fear will not accomplish any permanent redirection 
of activity; this feat can only be accomplished through the wise application of 
guidance techniques. 


Need for Personnel Counselors 


HE Personnel Department must number among its staff someone who is suf- 
‘Kitcient well versed in psychology and guidance to competently undertake the 
correction of maladjustment problems. It will be his responsibility to save the 
skills of the employee by controlling those conditions within the worker which 
are interfering with the full expression of these skills. 

The counselor must first determine the basic cause of the difficulty and acquaint 
the worker with his diagnosis so that the individual understands the problem in 
its real light. The employee must then be instilled with a desire and enthusiasm 
for doing better. After these steps have been accomplished, a program for re- 
habilitation should be formulated and the individual exposed to it. 

It is possible that all the information necessary for diagnosis and treatment 
may be within the plant, or as is more likely, such conditions may be entirely out- 
side the company. This fact, however, does not place these factors beyond the in- 
terest realm of the counselor, for if these external conditions affect the man’s work, 
they immediately deserve the attention of the company. 

Adequate remedial procedure may demand that the counselor be informed 
on company policy, vocational adjustment, vocational guidance, family relation- 
ships, the community, the family budget, legal matters, proper use of leisure time, 
etc. In short, the guide must be able to cope with any of the problems that might 
arise to confuse the employee and thwart his needs. 

In carrying out his responsibility, the counselor need not wait until individuals 
attain a state of extreme and obvious maladjustment. The guide should be on the 
alert for early indications of chronic maladjustment. The more deeply rooted 
abnormal behavior becomes, the harder the job of substituting more desirable 
response patterns. 

The personnel worker must study efficiency reports and foremen’s comments 
in order to catch these early cases. As a matter of fact, it is desirable to have the 
guidance counselor interview every applicant for a job prior to his employment. 
By so doing, it is possible, by test and interview, for the experienced guidance 
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worker to discern extreme cases of maladjustment and eliminate them before they 
become a company investment and responsibility. 


They Reduce Labor Turnover 


Every new employee is a financial loss until he is able to contribute his share 
to company activity. Very often this requires considerable training and time 
which can only be made up through the individual's later efforts. To discharge 
an employee means a loss of this original investment plus the necessity of training 
another unknown quantity. The personnel counselor seeks to prevent this from 
happening by trying to prevent all but the well adjusted from becoming part of the 
organization, and by preventing the development of maladjusted people within 
the plant. 

Company publications may be used for this latter purpose, as well as confer- 
ences, since the ultimate goal is to stimulate the desire for adjustment in each person. 
Guidance, it should be remembered, attempts to stimulate the desire for adjustment 
and point out ways and means whereby it may be secured. However, in no case, 
does it attempt to make the individual's actual decisions. 

Naturally the counselor would make ample use of the other personnel facilities 
which might exist; these might include the recreation group, the medical group, 
the credit union, the mutual benefit association, the transfer group, etc. Where 
these facilities might not exist, the guide should see to their organization or he 
should develop contacts with similar community services. 

Participation in the programs of these groups may be essential to the adjust- 
ment of the individual. The bowling team may help the shop man escape from 
his repetitive job, or it may offer some menial laborer his only opportunity to lead 
and thereby taste the social approval that he needs and so seldom gets. A loan 
from the credit union may set a man’s mind at rest and add to his feeling of security 
and independence. 


Workers Suspicious of Industry 


UCH a program can, if necessary, justify its right to existence solely on the basis 
S of economic return, since it will result in a closer realization of every employee's 
vocational skills; but an even greater return will be realized through the improve- 
ment of company-employee relationships. 

In the past, management tended to consider labor as purely a factor of produc- 
tion, subject to all the impersonal economic laws of supply and demand. Considera- 
tion of human relationships was not believed conducive to profitable business, and 
management spent much of its time fighting organizations and legislation aimed at 
the improvement of these factors. The last two decades have seen a slow shift in 
this point of view. 
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Contemporary business theory no longer maintains that industry can be pro- 
moted through class division and warfare; it now believes that cooperation between 
all classes is necessary for the salvation of any one of them, and good management 
is now willing to spend time and money cementing the bonds between labor and 
management. What it seeks is that each worker identify himself with the organiza- 
tion, its products, and its achievements. Unfortunately, while many organizations 
recognize the value of this identification, they still do not realize that they must 
do something to merit such an employee attitude. 

The worker is suspicious of industry; the past has given him a right to be. 
However he is hopeful and a good, sincere program of cooperation will be met 
halfway. Guidance asa function of industry can accomplish much in this direction. 
The employee has concrete evidence that the corporation is interested in him and 
his welfare as an individual. It helps encourage an ego which suffers from being 
a continually small cog in a tremendous wheel. 

The individual worker, although he may not realize the full significance in- 
volved, can not help but appreciate that the company, his company, is anxious to 
see that he is kept reasonably well adjusted. The organization should in no way 
attempt to suppress the idea that it too benefits by this interest in its employees’ 
welfare. In supplying this service to its personnel, industry is not motivated by 
paternal instincts, but is merely cooperating with a partner for the mutual benefit 
of both. In return, it legitimately expects the same cooperation from labor. 

The case for guidance in industry might be summed up by saying that a well 
adjusted, happy, competent employee is an efficient worker, and efficient workers 
are often the difference between successful and unsuccessful business enterprises. 





The Editor, 
Personnel Journal, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Dr. Slocombe, 


But it has not been forthcoming. 


the peaceful changes that have taken place. 





conciliation official). 


These processes are continually going on. 


up about 50% since the war started, though the cost of living has gone up only 
about 25%. 





English Wage Policy 


Why No Wage Ceiling 


Wage Rate Changing 






Bullens Lane, 
Ormskirk, 
Lancashire, 
England. 


January 11, 1943. 


Y DELAY in replying to your last letter has been due to the fact that I have 
been expecting some government declaration on wage policy in England. 


Byer has been a considerable agitation for a wage ceiling, or at least a freezing 
of existing wage levels, but neither has come about. The reasons for this are: 
(1) A freezing would imply that all wage levels are equitable as they stand at pre- 
sent. It would be difficult to arrange machinery for a smoothing out of anomalies, 
without upsetting the main collective bargaining principle. (2) Rationing of vital 
commodities has made money above a certain level of much less use. 
income tax level is reached, workers are not greatly attracted by wage increases. 
(3) The pre-war machinery for wage adjustment (by collective bargaining) had 
grown up and only allowed for slow change. We owe a lot to this machinery for 


HERE are in England two methods of wage rate changing. (1) Through Trade 
Boards. Employers and employees meet under the chairmanship of a nominee 
of the Minister of Labour. They fix a rate for the industry, and this then becomes 
law. So far this method has applied only to the smaller and lower paid industries. 
(2) Negotiations between national unions and large federations of employers, under 
the chairmanship of a nominee of the Minister of Labour (either a judge or a labour 


Wages have on the average gone 


When the 
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There are many side issues which alleviate the situation. For example, many 
war industries are on a bonus system, and this usually has the effect of increasing 
wages over the basic rate by 25%. When the earnings are too high the employer 
breaks down the job, and a new rate is made, or he subcontracts the job to another 
company which establishes a lower rate. 

Another factor is overtime. If the basic rates are low, the worker is allowed to 
put in overtime, often uneconomically. One finds workers merely putting in time, 
just to increase their wages. Sunday work has been abused by both sides in this 
way. ‘The effect on morale is not happy. 


Short Spurts 


HEN it is necessary for a spurt, long hours, 56 and over, can be worked for a 
V V short time without detriment. But long periods of long hours are devastating 
in their effect on health and production. In addition to this, the weekly wage 
standard is raised, and it becomes difficult to revert to the norm. 
It is almost inconceivable how English industrialists have neglected the advice 
and warnings of scientists and doctors in this respect. 
The Ministry of Labour has been in the forefront of those who have urged 
reasonable hours, and by means of the Essential Work Order regulation, has exer- 
cised a lot of pressure, quite rightly. 


Failure of Cash Incentive 


NE of the most remarkable features is the failure of the cash incentive to reach 

the expectation of employers in getting increased production. The upholders 
of ‘‘all that counts is the pay packet’’ had many rude shocks. 

It is now clearly demonstrated that such incentives to work as security of em- 
ployment, good conditions in the factory, chances of promotion, and last but not 
least, patriotism, play a greater part than was imagined. 

Yours 
R. E. Jerrerson. 














Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett Van Every 
California Personnel Management Association, Berkeley, Cal. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIGESTS 
By Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Reviewed by Charles S. Slocombe 


The Industrial Relations Section of the Department of Economics of Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. has recently issued two important digests dealing with 
Nutritional Programs for Industrial Employees, and Medical Departments in War 
Industries (20¢ each). 

It has also issued a selected annotated bibliography dealing with health prob- 
lems in war industries, and another dealing with the feeding of war workers (10¢ 
each). 

These documents are very good and practical. A copy should certainly be ob- 
tained by every company doing war work. 

We quote below from one digest to show the type of practical material that is 
to be found in all of them. 


Employee Education 


M*” companies have found that the provision of adequate eating facilities is 
not in itself a guarantee that the worker will eat balanced meals. To promote 
better use of the cafeteria and to encourage more nourishing lunch boxes, employees 
must be convinced of the value of good foods. Companies and special groups which 
have given attention to the problem of nutritional education have found the following 
methods helpful: Two good programs available nationally to war plants through 
their local gas and utility companies have been worked out by Servel, Inc., and 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

Feature articles on proper eating habits, including menus for lunch boxes, in the 
plant bulletin. 

Distribute booklets on nutrition and on lunch-box menus to workers and their 
families. A large manufacturing organization has appended a separate letter io 
such booklets given to foremen. This letter cites typical situations and useful 
methods by which the foreman may promote employee interest in the booklet and 
in good eating habits in general. 

Post cafeteria ‘‘Victory’’ menus to suggest meals that can be prepared at home. 

Serve in the cafeteria nutritious foods which appeal to the eye and the taste. 

Make available the advice of a trained dietician to employees and their families. 
To encourage the use of the dietician, one company inserted a coupon in the plant 
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magazine to be checked for nutritional disabilities, such as overweight. This was 
followed up by correspondence and, when necessary, private consultation. 

Provide pay envelope slips listing items of food of good nutritional value which 
are on the market at reasonable prices. 

Organize classes and demonstrations on the selection and preparation of balanced 
meals. These can be conducted by the plant dietician or by a representative of the 
local nutrition group. 

Place posters and exhibits, emphasizing the importance of good eating habits, 
at strategic spots around the plant. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
By Dale Yoder. 848 pp. 1942 $5.65 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By Joseph Tiffin. 386 pp. 1942 $4.65 


Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Reviewed by Book Review Editor 


These two volumes can be said to be almost a personnel library in themselves. 
Their topics, their themes, their practical application to business needs, their style 
of text matter appear to complement each other. The one deals principally in the 
mechanics of personnel administration and industrial relations, covering the field 
thoroughly and scientifically; the other treats of the testing and measuring pro- 
cedures that modern experience and experiment have revealed. Current business 
terminology might suggest calling the second book “‘personnel controls.’’ In one 
sense that is just about the relationship that industrial psychology bears to the field 
of personnel management. 


Yoder’s Book Practical 


a book is the latest text on the management of personnel and industrial 
relations in business and industry. It is a complete course of study, covering 
all aspects of persofinel management up to the present time. The work is a good 
base study for those junior employees who may have to be upgraded in employment 
and personnel work for the first time. It is an ideal book for war training classes 
in personnel administration and labor relations. Although this volume is a revision 
of the author’s previous work, ‘Personnel & Labor Relations,’’ the later text is less 
academic in style and far more acceptable to the ‘practical fellow’’ who may also be 
studying professional personnel principles and practices for the first time. 

Yoder does a thorough job of clearing the meaning of personnel management; ex- 
plains how the field developed and presents a new approach on how this compar- 
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atively new branch of management should be studied. He explains how personnel 
management in the current sense is only one phase of general management and 
deals with the efficient control of manpower as distinguished from those phases 
which are concerned with all other sources of power. 

He makes a strong case for the need of securing unanimous understanding and 
approval from all representatives within an organization for a clearly formulated 
labor policy. Without this understanding and acceptance there can be no adequate 
motivation for the specific personnel policies and practices that make up the subject 
of this book, and are the vital parts of a satisfactory industrial relations program. 
Yoder makes the best use of collateral reading recommendations and supplementary 
source suggestions that we have ever seen in a personnel text. 


Tiffin not Highbrow 


N TURNING to the second book we found many employers considering industrial 
I psychology as something highbrow or an attempt to justify a lot of academic 
theories about heredity and environment. In practice, of course, most employers 
have accepted certain general practices that were established by the psychologist, 
whether they realize it or not. On the other hand we find that the industrial 
psychologist does not recommend the elimination of standard employment pro- 
cedures, but he does believe that certain basic factors affect the development of 
workers—and it is these basic factors he wants recognized. Again it is these basic 
Capacities, which are measurable (even if not often measured) that differentiate be- 
tween a profitable and a non-profitable employee. 

The author points out that his chief objective throughout the book is to show 
how these basic factors affect the development of employees and to cite illustrations 
from actual industrial experience of the use of selection and placement tests. The 
opening chapter on Individual Differences in Industry is especially well done and is 
one of the best cases for considering the application of industrial psychology that I 
have ever read. Tiffin establishes at the outset that the differences of productivity 
of employees are basicly and from a cost angle differences in overhead expenses and capital 
investment. Such an approach as this appears to bring the subject-matter right down 
to the level of understanding of the operating man. 


Training and Rating 


1FFIN believes that training seldom changes the relative standing of individuals 
Ee their ability to perform any giventask. No industry, therefore, should expect 
its training program to bring all employees up to the same level of efficient perfor- 
mance unless the employees have initially been selected in terms of capacity to 
teach that high level. To obtain persons capable of attaining the highest levels 
of production is not profitable alone to workers or to management but both to the 
employees and the management. 
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The chapter on Industrial Merit Ratings casts little worth and some doubt as 
to whether ratings are a fair tool for management and workers unless it can be deter- 
mined what factors influence these ratings. The Chapters on Industrial Inspection, 
Accidents & Safety and Attitudes & Morale are particularly timely for war plants, 
with many suggestions and general policies that safety and training men should 
check carefully. Much of the material in these chapters, especially in merit rating 
and placement tests appears to be offered here for the first time. The last section 
of the book on Elementary Statistical Procedures will be very helpful to the personnel 
man who missed this highly important field of study. You may be assured that 
statistics will play an important part in future personnel work and the qualified 
personnel executive should learn at least the rudiments of statistical procedures. 

Out of the present world war (as in War I) will undoubtedly come some major 
contributions to industrial psychology. These will be added to the standard and 
accepted principles so well formulated in Tiffin book. 








